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devoted, Professor Murray is at his best. He not only defines, analyzes, 
and classifies moral concepts, but he shows their concrete application to 
the principal spheres of human obligation, and sketches, in brief but 
telling outlines, the history of their development. At the same time he 
never loses sight of the truth that moral obligation points rather to a 
general spirit of life than to specific acts. The tone of the book, which 
is everywhere intellectually stimulating, is in this part morally bracing 
as well. Altogether, Professor Murray has produced a text-book for 
beginners in Ethics, which is far ahead of any similar work we now 
possess. j p o 

The Present Position of the Philosophical Sciences. An Inau- 
gural Lecture. By Andrew Seth, M.A., Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. Edinburgh and London, 
William Blackwood & Sons, 1891. — pp. 32. 

This is the address with which Professor Andrew Seth entered upon 
the Edinburgh professorship vacated last summer by the retirement of 
Professor Campbell Fraser. Apart from reflections growing out of the 
occasion, it is substantially an account of the province and function of 
logic, psychology, and metaphysics ; putting in a brief way the thoughts 
expressed more fully in his article in this number of the Review. It 
closes with a plea for a teleological and anthropocentric philosophy. 
The spirit of the address is judicial, courageous, noble, and ennobling. 

J. G. S. 



The Universe and its Evolution. A New Theory on the Exist- 
ence of the Universe, the Causation of its Energy, and its Order and 
Development. By S. J. Silberstein. New York, 1891. — pp. vi, 56. 

This pamphlet is a brief extract translated from an Hebrew original 
of five volumes. The author has one thing in common with the classic 
speculative thinkers : he believes he has struck out a new, original, 
perfectly satisfactory, and epoch-making theory of the universe. Nor 
can one fail to discern behind the poor printing, and the bad English, 
in the midst of dubious criticisms and speculations of an ostensibly 
scientific character, flashes of genuine philosophic insight; but these 
fail to atone for the pre-scientific atmosphere and method of the work. 
It is the business of the metaphysician, on the basis of all existing 
knowledge, to conceive as a whole the world which the sciences inter- 
pret in parts. Though Mr. Silberstein thinks he is the first to attempt 
this task, he in reality comes no nearer to it than the beginners of spec- 
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ulation among the Greeks and Hebrews, of whose naif theorizings the 
work often reminds one. Of his lengthy criticism of the first principles 
of physics, this is not the place to speak, though I will venture to say 
it seems to me beside the mark. What Mr. Silberstein does see clearly — 
and here he is at one with current philosophy — is the absurdity of 
speaking of a material universe unrelated to an Intelligence. He makes 
the world "an emanation of the absolute Intellect, an act of its 
thought." But so far as the present pamphlet goes, this conception 
remains unfruitful. T r S 

Ethics for Young People. By C. C Everett, Bussey Professor 
of Theology in Harvard University. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1891. — pp. 
iv, 185. 

The number of books on Practical Ethics grows apace. In Review 
No. 1, Ex-President Seelye's Duty was noticed, and here we have a similar 
volume for young people by Professor Everett. Both are excellent 
manuals. Dr. Seelye frankly bases his morality on religion ; Professor 
Everett's morality is purely human. What he appeals to in his youthful 
readers is not their love or fear of God, but their own self-respect and 
their contempt for what is coarse, selfish, and wrong. In reading his 
volume, one seems to move in the (esthetic atmosphere of Greek morals. 
" Grand," " noble," " self-respecting " ; " mean," " disgusting," " loath- 
some " : these and similar terms are the ultimate categories of his ethi- 
cal thinking. Perhaps for this very reason, his book will be better liked 
by young persons, whom in any event it can scarcely fail to interest and 
to elevate. It is a fine example of strenuous thinking on high subjects, 
expressing itself in a style which is almost captivating. The language 
in general is simple ; the arrangement is orderly ; the illustrations are 
drawn fresh from life, mostly from youthful life ; and the chapters (forty- 
six in number) are so short that the youngest reader would scarcely 
read less than one at a single sitting. 

The work falls into four parts : (1) Morality in General (pp. 1-32) ; 
(2) Duties towards One's Self (pp. 33-83) ; (3) Duties to Others (pp. 
84-105) ; (4) Helps and Hindrances (106-185). 

While the book as a whole can be heartily recommended to both 
young and old as a healthful tonic for every-day life, there are certain 
chapters which deserve special commendation. Nothing could be hap- 
pier than the author's account of the breaking up of the ethics of 
custom in the life of the youthful individual and nation, and his exposi- 
tion and criticism of the Epicurean and Stoical principles, which the 
Greeks adopted as a substitute for customary morality. His account 
of Courage is thoroughly Aristotelian, and that of Fortitude at once 



